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Education in Veterinary Medicine 


DUCATION in veterinary medicine in the 
United States today is carried on in schools and 
colleges, all of which are divisions of universities, 
institutes, and colleges; there are no proprietary 
colleges of veterinary medicine in the United States. 
The educational program has made great strides 
during the last quarter of a century. 


General Evolution 


In former times a student of veterinary medicine 
acquired his training through apprenticeship under a 
preceptor. Later the master delivered didactic 
lectures to a group of learners, and in this process 
some of the leaders were able to crystallize orderly 
truth out of a cloudy mass of facts and faith in 
magic powers. There remain a remnant of faith in 
the mystic wand and a lingering belief in the tech- 
nical ability of so-called practical or handy men. 
However, there has come an increasing demand for 
efficiency in acquiring the science and art of veteri- 
nary medicine. 

In the evolution of the curriculum in veterinary 
medicine two facts stand out clearly. First, success 
in practice depends upon knowledge of, and ability 
to apply, the science upon which the art of practice 
rests. ‘This means that the basic sciences must have 
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a large place in the veterinary curriculum. In fact 
it is now recognized that success in practice is directly 
in proportion to the excellence of training in these 
sciences. Second, the need for correct interpreta- 
tion, for intelligent application, and for accuracy in 
Operations in veterinary practice has compelled 
recognition of the significant role of the laboratory 
and the clinic. Consequently, laboratories with 
delicate and expensive apparatus have come to 
supplement the lectures, and clinics with a great 
array of precision instruments have been substituted 
for cases in private practice as a means of learning. 
These changes have come about in less than a half 
century. 


Organization and Accreditation 


The personnel in veterinary medicine are organized 
in the American Veterinary Medical Association 
with a membership of approximately 9,400. The 
association, organized in 1863, has headquarters in 
Chicago. It publishes the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association and the American 
Journal of Veterinary Research. 
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Since 1891, when the association adopted an article 
which provided that candidates for membership 
should be graduates of recognized veterinary schools, 
it has been active in raising the standards of the 
profession and the schools. Later the association 
appointed a committee on education and charged it 
with accrediting veterinary schools. 

Veterinary schools are now accredited by the 
Council on Education of the Association. The 
council, established in 1945, consists of nine members: 
(a) Three constitute an executive committee, and 
they are elected by the Executive Board of the 
association for 6-year terms; (b) six are appointed 
by the president of the association at the rate of 
one member a year, each to serve a 6-year term. 
Election and appointment to membership on the 
council are limited to certain listed categories of 
personnel in the veterinary profession. Members 
of the council inspect the schools once in 3 years. 

About 40 years ago the United States Department 
of Agriculture took steps to improve education in 
this field, and in 1927 it issued regulations under 
which only graduates of veterinary schools accredited 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry were eligible for 
examination for employment as veterinary inspectors 
in the Bureau. This regulation continues in effect. 
It makes the Bureau an accrediting agency insofar 
as candidates for positions in the Bureau are involved. 


Association of Deans 

The Association of Deans of the American Colleges 
of Veterinary Medicine was established recently. 
The membership is limited to the deans of colleges 
of veterinary medicine in the United States and 
Canada (two in Canada), including the six new 
colleges of veterinary medicine now in process of 
organization at the Universities of California, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, and the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. The associa- 
tion concerns itself with all matters pertaining to 
veterinary medical education and cooperates with 
the Council on Education and the National Board 
of Veterinary Medical Examiners. 

A Division of Veterinary Medicine was established 
within the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities in 1948. 


Schools and Enrollments 


Little attention was given to veterinary education 
in the United States until 1855-60, when several 
short-lived schools were opened. Later, other 
schools opened, existed for varying periods, and 
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closed. In time a number of States established 
veterinary schools in their land-grant colleges and 
universities. 
them under public control—that offered veterinary 
courses. As the standards for accreditation were 
raised, most of these schools were unable to meet 
them, and therefore they closed. 

At the present time there are in the United States 
10 schools of veterinary medicine which are approved 
by the Council on Education. The institutions ip 
which these schools are located and their enrollments 
in 1948-49 are: (1) Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
260; (2) Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 227; (3) Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, 273; (4) Kansas State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science, 273; (5) Michi- 
gan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 
286; (6) Cornell University, 186; (7) Ohio State 
University, 286; (8) University of Pennsylvania, 
169; (9) Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 279; (10) State College of Washington, 186, 
All of these schools are under public control except 
the University of Pennsylvania, which, however, 
does receive certain State appropriations. 

Seven other institutions of higher education have 
recently established schools or colleges of veterinary 
medicine, but the full professional curriculum is not 
in operation, and therefore they are not yet eligible 
for formal accreditation. These institutions and 
the enrollments in veterinary medicine are: Univer 
sity of California, 42; University of Georgia, 153; 
University of Illinois, 24; University of Minnesota, 
74; University of Missouri, 88; Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 68; and Tuskegee 
Institute, 48. 

Enrollments in the schools of veterinary medicine 
during recent years are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


The Curriculum 


As a result of the accumulation of knowledge of 
veterinary medicine and the increasing desire on the 
part of the veterinary profession for its own improve 
ment, the course of study in veterinary schools has 
been gradually extended from two sessions of 5 
months each to three such sessions, then to three full 
academic years, and later to four years. Most of the 
added work has been in the fundamental sciences. 
Actual clinical teaching has not increased greatly in 
recent years, although additional work in this field 
would greatly improve the quality of veterinary 
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By 1918 there were 23 schools—10 of 
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graduates. With the lengthened curriculum there 
have been added to the diagnosis and treatment of 
ills of individual animals the prevention of animal 
disease and the eradication of animal diseases trans- 
missible to man. 


Number of students in schools of veterinary medicine, 
1923-24 to 1948-49 
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1 Information not available, 


A need for the longer curriculum lies in the 
diversity of the veterinary field today. In the early 
days of veterinary education the primary need of 
most students was for a thorough understanding of 
the horse—his anatomy and physiology, his diseases 
and their treatment. With the increasing use of the 
automobile there came a concurrent, though unre- 
lated, increase in the demand for veterinary service 
to cattle, pigs, sheep, and household pets—dogs 
and cats. 

Still another need for a more diversified veterinary 
curriculum lies in the fact that traffic in animals has 
increased in both volume and speed. With the 
expanding air transportation of large and small 
animals, the veterinarian must become familiar with 
diseases of all animals in all parts of the world 
because he may meet these animals and their 
diseases at almost any time. 

These changing conditions explain why the vet- 
einary curriculum has been lengthened periodically. 
The interrelationships of the various phases of 
Veterinary service make it impossible to teach any 
phase without dealing with the others, and therefore 
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no one phase can be taught in a short course by 
itself. 

The professional curriculum covers 4 years of 
study consisting of not less than 3,600 hours and not 
more than 4,200 hours. The subject groups and 
the approximate percentages of total time for each, 
as prescribed for approval by the Council on Educa- 
tion, are: Anatomy, 18; physiology and biochemis- 
try, 7.5; pathology, 15; parasitology, 4.5; materia 
medica and pharmacology, 4.5; surgery, 6; obstetrics, 
2; medicine, 8; combined clinics, 20; miscellaneous 
and electives, 14.5. 

The degree of doctor of veterinary medicine 
(D. V. M. or V. M. D.) is awarded to the student 
upon satisfactory completion of the professional 
curriculum. 

Some of the veterinary colleges offer opportunities 
to veterinarians for graduate study in certain of the 
major fields of veterinary medicine looking toward 
the master of science or doctor of philosophy degree. 
Such special training provides a valuable source of 
educators and research workers. 


Preveterinary Education 

While the curriculum in veterinary medicine was 
being lengthened, the requirements for admission to 
veterinary schools also underwent revision. In 1931 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts required 1 year of college study for matricula- 
tion in its school, and by 1936 this became a require- 
ment at all veterinary schools. In the meantime 
several schools raised their entrance standard to 2 
years of college study, and, beginning with the class 
entering in September 1949, all schools will make the 
same requirement. 

All of the veterinary schools are now limiting 
their admissions and selecting their students from 
a group of applicants substantially larger than can 
be accommodated. Currently the schools admit 
about one out of six applicants. The close selec- 
tion and the increased preliminary college educa- 
tion of students, as well as the better professional 
training in veterinary medicine, have been respon- 
sible for a rapid rise in the esteem in which veterin- 
arians are held by the general public and members of 
allied professional and scientific groups. 


Increasing Costs of Instruction 
With the introduction of new subjects into the 
curriculum and with the employment of new methods 


of teaching, the cost of instruction has increased. 
Expensive equipment and the necessity for teaching 
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students in small classes or sections are important 
factors in the cost. 

Schools of veterinary medicine can be maintained 
adequately only if they have substantial income in 
addition to that from students’ fees. This means 
support from endowment or from the State or other 
public sources. Many schools have closed in the 
past because they had no income which supplemented 
the students’ fees and therefore could not provide 
an adequate training program. To obtain ade- 
quate financial support is one of the problems of 
veterinary education. To build an adequate school 
of veterinary education today involves a capital 
outlay of about 2% million dollars, and to maintain 
such a school requires an annual budget of not less 


than $250,000. 


Teachers 


The recruitment and training of suitable persons 
as teachers of veterinary medicine is an ever present 
problem. It involves not only the replacement of 
teachers as, for various reasons, they drop out of 
teaching, but also the filling of new positions, par- 
ticularly in the faculties of schools which are now 
beginning their work. 

It is generally recognized in teaching circles that 
the best teaching is done by persons who can also 
devote time to research. Recently, however, there 
has been such a strong demand for enrollment of 
the maximum number of students that few schools 
of veterinary medicine have been able to retain a 
favorable student-instructor ratio and still provide 
time for research. ‘To some extent this situation has 
been compensated by adding to the teaching facul- 
ties persons who are well trained in some one or 
more of the basic sciences but who hold no veterinary 
degree, for example, one trained in anatomy, physi- 
ology, pathology, or pharmacy, probably the posses- 
sor of a doctor of philosophy degree but not of the 
doctor of veterinary medicine degree. There are 
some differences of opinion as to the advisability 
of having the basic sciences taught to veterinary 
students by persons entirely outside the veterinary 
field. 

The new schools have had particular difficulty in 
filling the positions on their faculties. The veteri- 
Narian in practice is so successful, financially and 
professionally, that he is often reluctant to change 
to an institutional position. At the same time, the 
member of a faculty at an established school has at- 
tained a degree of stability and security—probably 
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involving a retirement fund—which he is reluctant 
to abandon. 


Theory and Practice 

The attainment of the right balance between the 
basic sciences upon which the art of veterinary 
medicine can be built and the practical application 
of scientific knowledge to diseases of animals as they 
occur presents a significant problem. As already in- 
dicated, graduates of veterinary schools succeed in 
practice almost directly in proportion to the excel- 
lence of their background in the basic sciences. At 
the same time, the recent graduate who has not be. 
come thoroughly familiar with animals at first hand 
is noticeably handicapped until he acquires such 
familiarity. ; 

Veterinary schools have not had anything com- 
parable to the year of internship required of medical 
students before they may be licensed to practice, 
Schools have tried various means, however, to 
achieve a somewhat similar result to that attained in 
human medicine. Many require the student to 
have a reasonable knowledge of animals and animal 
husbandry or livestock management before accepting 
him in the professional curriculum. Some have a 
requirement that the student work with a practicing 
veterinarian during the vacation period between the 
junior and the senior years. Many schools have 
developed ambulatory clinics in which a member of 
the faculty takes members of the senior class on 
actual calls to farms where ailing animals are in need 
of attention. Such clinics are satisfactory for small 
classes, but they are difficult to manage with large 
classes, and they do not provide opportunity for 
each student to see an adequate number of farm 
patients. 


General vs. Specialized Training 

The veterinary curriculum is aimed primarily at 
training practitioners, for throughout the years from 
two-thirds tothree-fourts of all graduates have entered 
private practice. In this age of specialization, how- 
ever, there has come an increasing demand for 
veterinary graduates with special training in certain 
fields, notably the public health field. Inasmuch as 
most practicing veterinarians take only a superficial 
interest in work of this type, many schools have 
offered only token courses relating to it, designed 
primarily to introduce students to the subject but 
without attempting to develop proficiency in using 
the information. 

In this and other fields there has been a difference 
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of opinion as to the advisability of training specialists 
in the undergraduate years. Most colleges have felt 
that the curriculum should be built to meet the 
needs of the greatest number of students. This has 
meant an emphasis on the basic sciences, with a 
secondary emphasis on clinical medicine. It has been 
left to the student with special aptitudes or special 
desires to acquire additional information in special- 
ized fields by using extracurricular school time, 
vacation time, or time after graduation. Interested 
students have accomplished the desired ends in each 
of these ways. 


New Schools 


In recent years several new veterinary schools 
have been established, and consideration has been 
given to establishing others. The demand for more 
schools arises partly from the fact that there are 
not places in the existing schools for all qualified 
applicants. Interstate and geographical considera- 
tions are also involved. In normal times the veter- 
inary schools trained limited numbers of students 
from adjoining States. In recent years, however, 
this has not always been possible because of the large 
number of returned servicemen seeking admission. 
In fact, some schools have refused admission to all 
out-of-State applicants, which means that applicants 
from some States not having veterinary schools had 
no opportunity to secure training in this field. 

The Regional Council for Education in Southern 
States has taken steps to deal with the situation in 
that section of the country. It has designated the 
four veterinary schools in that region as regional 
service institutions. Admission quotas are to be set 
for each State, which will contract with the institu- 
tions on the basis of a payment of $1,000 for each 
student. This payment is in addition to the resident 
fees paid by students. The council is also studying 
the need for additional schools. 





Congressional Activities of Interest to 
Higher Education 


Betow are listed bills and resolutions of interest to 
higher education introduced in the Eighty-first 
Congress up to March 1, 1949, which have not been 
teported in previous issues of HichHer Epucatron. 
VeTerANns’ EpucaTION 

S. 1150 (McCarthy), H. R. 3067 (Teague). 

Soctan Security ExTENsION To COLLEGES AND 
UniversiTIEs 
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H. R. 3033 (Bennett). 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION PRoGRAM 
S. 1083 (Thomas). 
LaBpor ExTENSION PRoGRAM 
H. R. 2973 (Howell), H. R. 3096 (Kelley). 
EsTABLISHMENT OF A UNITED States Arr ACADEMY 
H. R. 2997 (Smith). 
FEDERAL A1p To STATES 
Minimum Education—H. R. 2939 (Doyle). 
PREVENTION oF UsE oF EpucaTIONAL TRUSTS FOR 
Tax AvorpANCE PurRpPosEs 
H. R. 2976 (Kean). 
Bitts REPoRTED Out or CoMMITTEE 
S. 247, Science Foundation—S. Report 90. 
S. 110, Labor Extension Program—S. Report 92. 





The President Speaks on Education 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN on March 8, on the occasion of 
receiving an honorary degree at Rollins College, 
made an address which included, among other 
things, some remarks on education. The following 
quotations are from the address. 


NEED FOR EDUCATION 


“Never before has this country needed as it does 
today the leadership of thoroughly trained men and 
women. We must have leaders inspired from their 
earliest years with the ideals of true democracy. 

“Education is our first line of defense. In the 
conflict of principle and policy which divides the 
world today, America’s hope—our hope—the hope 
of the world, is in education. Through education 
alone can we combat the tenets of communism. The 
unfettered soul of free man offers a spiritual defense 
unconquered and unconquerable. 

“We may not know what is behind the iron cur- 
tain, but we do know that the intelligence of the 
people in the embattled democracies of Europe, who 
live in front of the iron curtain, is the world’s best 
hope for peace today. 


FEepERAL Arp For EDUCATION 


“Education is the most important task before us. 
The Congress should enact legislation authorizing 
Federal grants to the States to assist in meeting the 
operating expenses of elementary and secondary 
schools. There is general agreement that such aid 
can be given without interference with State re- 
sponsibility for the scope and content of the teaching. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


“If our country is to retain its freedom in a world 
of conflicting political philosophies, we must take 
steps to assure that every American youth shall 
receive the highest level of training by which he 
can profit. 

“A soundly conceived Federal scholarship program 
in our colleges and universities is a necessary step 
in attaining this goal. 

“Education has been defined as a bulwark against 
the acids of fascism and communism. Neither of 
these totalitarian forms of government can survive 
examination by educated men and women—men and 
women free to search for the truth and imbued with 
the principles of liberty set forth in the preamble 
to the Constitution of the United States—the 
greatest document of government, in my opinion, 
that has ever been written by the hand of man.” 





Cooperation of Accrediting Agencies 


At a conference called by the American Council on 
Education, in Chicago on March 14 and 15, 1949, 
of representatives of the regional accrediting agen- 
cies and the members of the American Council’s 
Committee on Accrediting Procedures a discussion 
of current problems involved in the accrediting of 
higher institutions centered on three major issues: 
(1) The need for a national list of accredited insti- 
tutions of higher education; (2) the need for a greater 
degree of cooperation and coordination within the 
whole accrediting movement; and (3) the urgency 
for some control over the growth in number of 
accrediting agencies. 

As a result of this conference it was agreed to 
request each regional accrediting agency to appoint 
a member and an alternate member to a National 
Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies, with 
one vote for each agency represented on the com- 
mittee. This committee would be called together, 
initially, by the American Council on Education, 
through the chairman of its Committee on Accredit- 
ing Procedures. 


The regional representatives on the National 
Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies will 
be authorized by their respective regional agencies 
to carry on the following functions: (1) To publish 
a list of “Accredited Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion of the United States,” to consist of those insti- 
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tutions accredited by the regional accrediting agen- 
cies; (2) to work toward a greater degree of uniformity 
of philosophy and procedures among regional ac. 
crediting agencies; (3) to develop a place for the 
collection of uniform information from all collegiate 
members of regional accrediting agencies; (4) to 
work with other accrediting agencies, and other 
groups interested in problems of accrediting, looking 
toward a greater degree of cooperation and coordina- 
tion within the whole accrediting movement—for ex- 
ample, one problem would be the exploration of plans 
for securing and disseminating information on the 
success of students from various institutions in ad- 
vanced studies; and (5) to consider, in cooperation 
with other groups, plans for the establishment of a 
National Federation of Collegiate Accrediting Agen- 
cies, including the possibility and desirability of 
establishing a central office and staff to carry on 
the work of such a federation. 

Each regional accrediting agency is requested to 
authorize the payment of expenses of its member 
and/or alternate member for attendance at two meet- 
ings of the National Committee in any calendar year 
and also such funds for the current year, up to $100, 
as may be necessary for the work of the National 
Committee, including the publication of the list of 
accredited institutions. 





Education by Long Distance 


TueE University of Illinois College of Dentistry will 
next fall transmit a series of programs by telephone 
to dental societies throughout the Nation. The 
course will consist of six round-table discussions and 
symposia on “Current Advances in Dentistry.” 
The 2-hour presentations are designed to serve as 
monthly programs for interested dental societies. 

Standard toll calls will be placed between Chicago 
and the cities in which the dental societies are 
located. The telephone presentation will be “bal- 
looned”’ over a loud-speaker to the listening groups. 
Lantern slides, pamphlets, and other materials used 
with the series will be sent out to all participating 
groups. 

The college has pioneered in the telephone trans 
mission of postgraduate courses during the past 
2 years. Lectures in “Control of Dental Decay” 
and “Oral Diagnosis and Cancer” were transmitted 
to groups of dentists in down-State Illinois, Scranton, 
Pa., and New Orleans, La. 
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Salaries of College Teachers 


N THE preceding issue of HicherR Epucation 
the first of a series of articles appeared drawn 
fom the recent Office of Education survey of college 
teacher personnel. The tables of data are found 
and the method of sampling is explained in Circular 
No. 254, prepared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics. The data were furnished by 1,351 full- 
time teachers in all departments of 147 colleges and 
universities of all types. The institutions and the 
teachers in them were selected by a carefully devised 
sampling process which is believed to give the com- 
pilations a high degree of reliability as representing 
the college teachers of the country as a whole. 
Averages by Ranks 

In 1947-48 the average annual salary (for the 
academic year, excluding summer teaching) of pro- 
fessors was $5,758, with 3.9 percent under $3,500 
and 14.3 percent $7,500 or more. The average for 
associate professors was $4,594, with 9.8 percent 
under $3,500 and 35.5 percent $5,000 or more. The 
average for assistant professors was $3,892, with 
79 percent under $3,500 and 9.6 percent $5,000 or 
more. The average for instructors was $2,950, 
with 15.1 percent under $2,500 and 16.5 percent 
$3,500 or more. The average salary of all teachers 
ombined (including those in institutions which 
donot use ranks) was $4,147. 


Salaries and Ages 


When the age of faculty personnel is considered it 
turns out that college teachers (including those in 
institutions not using ranks) under 25 years of age 
ae paid an average of $2,428; those 25 to 34, an 
werage of $3,338; those 35 to 49 an average of $4,185; 
and those 50 or older an average of $5,224. 

But averages tell only a part of the story. There 
San interest in the way the teachers of a given age 
soup are distributed in the several salary brackets. 
Take for instance the group 25 to 34 years old, all 
unks combined. Of these, 11.0 percent are paid less 
than $2,500 and 39.2 percent are paid $3,500 or more 
and none above $7,500. Of those 35 to 49 years old, 
47 percent are paid less than $2,500, 67.8 percent 
ae paid $3,500 or more, while 3.2 percent are paid 
7500 or more. Of the 18.7 percent of faculty per- 
nnel who are 50 years or over, only 0.9 percent are 
pid less than $2,500, while 37.1 percent are paid 
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$5,000 or more, and 11.6 percent are paid $7,500 or 
more. Although in general, salaries advance with 
age, as is to be expected, a small percentage does 
reach the higher salary brackets before reaching the 
higher age brackets. The fact that this percentage 
is so small probably signifies the difficulty experi- 
enced by colleges in rewarding unusual merit with 
unusual promotion. 


Salaries and Sex 


How do the salaries for men and for women com- 
pare? of all the group, about four-fifths are men 
and one-fifth women. The average salary for men 
is $4,343, and for women $3,373. By ranks the 
comparisons are: 


Associate Assistant 


Professors professors professors Instructors 
ne See ee $5,871 $4,791 $3,984 $2,996 
Wate 2o6csde 4,473 3,884 3,572 2,796 


It may be noted in passing that 9.3 percent of 
professors are women but the percentage in the three 
other ranks is from 22.0 to 23.0. 

The differential between men and women is very 
considerable in all ranks, but particularly large in 
the higher ranks. It may be noted that, whereas 
16.0 percent of men professors are paid $7,500 or 
more, only 3.8 percent of women professors are paid 
$7,500 or more. At the other end of the scale 11.3 
percent of men instructors are paid less than $2,500 
while 28.8 percent of women instructors are paid less 


than $2,500. 


Salaries and Degrees 


What relation exists between salary and highest 
earned degree held? Of the total of 1,351 full-time 
college teachers, 37.7 percent have the doctor’s degree 
and are paid an average of $5,029. Of these, 43.5 per- 
cent are paid $5,000 or more. (The average is high 
in relation to the median because the relatively high 
salaries of a few persons raise the average dispropor- 
tionately.) 

Of those having the master’s or second professional 
degree as their highest earned degree, the average 
salary is $3,641. Of these, 10.6 percent are paid 
$5,000 or more. 

Of those having the bachelor’s or first professional 
as their highest degree, the average salary is $3,599; 
16.5 percent of them are paid $5,000 or more. 
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Salaries and Teaching Experience 

How is salary related to length of time teachers 
have taught in colleges? Of the total, 6.5 percent 
have taught less than 2 years and are paid an average 
of $2,865. Of the 26.2 percent who have taught 2 
to 4.9 years, the average salary is $3,324. Of the 
18.7 percent who have taught 5 to 9.9 years, the 
salary is $3,886. Of the 24.2 percent who have 
taught 10 to 19.9 years the salary is $4,569. The 
24 percent who have taught more than 20 years 
average $5,220. 

To indicate the difference in the way length of 
service is related to salaries in the different ranks, a 
comparison between professors and instructors is 
given below: 


Under 2 to 4.9 5 t0 9.9 10 to 19.9 Over 20 

Rank 2 years years years years years 
Professors.... $3,600 $4,802 $5,268 $5,591 $5,773 
Instructors... 2,724 2,991 3,061 2,983 3,074 


These figures confirm the general understanding 
that salary schedules are usually fixed by rank and 
not by length of service. Beyond a stated maximum 
for each rank, further salary increases usually come 
only with promotion to the next rank. The excep- 
tion is in the top rank where the maximum is less 
rigidly fixed. Instructors who have taught in college 
20 years are paid less than beginning professors. 
Salaries and Teaching Load 

What is the relation between salary and load of 
teaching carried by faculty members? In comput- 
ing teaching load, 50-minute periods are regarded as 
hours. Labcratory periods are equated into teach- 
ing hours on whatever basis each institution regards 
as most equitable. It is found that the faculty 


personnel is distributed as follows in terms of the 
hours devoted to teaching: 


wee — —— of 
LAER LLANE TEE DOLLS LOT LE 5.4 
oo EE ES ee IED, SEE TS. 13.3 
ORE ERT Ss SIE OPIS Bek, i 
Pd detivheencddavhs cuvatiacuitadd 23.1 
hk hak aR dads eceiibs deals 19.0 
| REE SS Ear es 9.8 
SE Sa 6.2 
i 7.3 
SN Os che ents nn iete en tiwep oe -6 


Median, 14 hours per week. 


Of those teaching 8 hours per week or less, very 
few are in the lower salary brackets, while more than 
58 percent are paid $5,000 or more. Of those teach- 
ing 17 hours per week or more, the reverse is true. 
Relatively few are in the higher salary brackets, 
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while about 45 percent are paid less than $3,500, 
This makes quite evident the fact that the amount of 
instruction done by the lower paid members of the 
staff is out of all proportion to their relative number 
in the faculties. 


Salaries of New Recruits 

What can be said about salaries of new appointees 
on college faculties? First how many are new? 

Of the total number in each rank, the percentage 
spending their first or second year in their present 
institution is as follows: 


Rank Percent 
i es en Tee 11.0 
Associate professors. _.........----.-.- 19.6 


ARMA POORIONE... . . 22s een enw ne 40.1 
Sal oh dels apy Si eR a eee 69. 3 
Persons without rank_._._._....------- 40.8 


These figures leave no doubt as to the magnitude 
of the faculty recruiting task the colleges had during 
1946-47 and 1947-48. 

What are these faculty members paid when they 
first join the faculty of their present institution? 
Those who are spending their first or second year in 


their present institution are distributed by rank and 
average salaries as follows: 
Rank Average salary Percent 
ad btiacknwcecddmenitnbacassutte $3, 502 100.0 
NE Pe ee Le ae 5, 385 7.5 
Associate professor.................-... 4, 762 8.5 
EE REE eiiiictan sapirhinsmu 3, 841 21.7 
Oe a Ye ie 2,951 40.4 
Se ea een 2, 753 1.6 
RR cei isthi cine ad inti dinieh crn einas ee 4.0 
No ranking system used___.....-..----- 3, 284 15.7 
PRAM TOR WORT once nse snecn.cn 3, 546 .6 
The most striking fact about these figures is the 
high percentage of new members who are instructors 
and assistant professors. When this feature is 
coupled with the disproportionately large share of 
teaching hours carried by the lower paid staff mem- 
bers, it is clear that the institutions are utilizing new 
teachers fora very large proportion of their instruction. 
While new professors are paid somewhat less than 
the average of all professors, $5,385 as against $5,758, 
the new teachers in the other ranks are paid approxi 
mately the same as the total averages for the same 
ranks. Comparisons are as follows: 
Average Average 
salary, new 5 ai 
Rank members 
Associate professors. _........-...----- $4, 762 $4, 594 
Assistant professors. __.........------- 3, 841 3, 892 
ES 2, 951 2, 950 
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One further fact is worthy of note with respect to 
faculty members spending their first or second year 
in their present institutions. What were they doing 
before they took their present positions and how is 
this related to salaries? 

Of the total of new faculty members, 31.4 percent 
had been teaching in another college. Nearly a third 
therefore, changed from one college to another. 
These are now being paid an average of $3,775. 
Another 11.7 percent were drawn from secondary 
school positions. They are paid an average of $3,182. 
Another 17.5 percent came from military service and 
and are being paid an average of $3,254. The highest 


paid group consists of the 9.0 percent drawn from 
Government service. Their average salary is $3,956. 
Other types of previous employment were numerous, 
but not many came from any one type. 

The somewhat detailed analysis of salaries at- 
tempted in this article should not be allowed to 
obscure the striking fact that the salaries of college 
faculty personnel as a whole are dangerously low in 
comparison with the income of other professional 
groups with comparable education and experience. 

Epitor’s Note.—The concluding article in this 
series dealing with the attitude of college teachers toward 
their jobs will appear in the next issue. 





History Departments 


N EXAMINATION of some 700 college and 
university catalogs shows that the history de- 
partments which publish their objectives are in the 
minority. It is possible, however, that additional 
departments formulate objectives less systemati- 
cally and are guided by them. The following analy- 
sis is based upon statements of aims as published in 
college catalogs by 70 departments.! The institu- 
tions studied represent 30 States and include State 
universities, private universities, State agricultural 
aid mechanical colleges, State teachers colleges, 
junior colleges, and liberal arts colleges of Protestant, 
Catholic, and nondenominational types. 


Objectives in Order of Rank 


With some variations in phraseology, the aims 
most frequently stated are: (1) To provide an 
wnderstanding of the present; (2) to provide an 
understanding of social and cultural evolution; (3) to 
provide bases for criticism, evaluation, and inter- 
wetation; (4) to provide preparation or background 
br further work in the social sciences or the human- 
ties or for certain professions such as law, journalism, 
ad the ministry; (5) to provide knowledge for cul- 





‘Specialist for History, Higher Education Division, Office of 
Uucation. 


'kims of 46 departments combining history with political science or with other 
Rbjecta were found to be substantially the same as those for departments of 
tinory, except for the combination departments’ greater emphasis upon the 

ional role of the social sciences. 
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Objectives of College and University 


By JENNINGS B. SANDERS* 


tural purposes or for general education; (6) to en- 
courage, or equip for, good citizenship. 

Less frequently mentioned objectives are: Prep- 
aration for teaching or graduate work in history; 
critical appreciation of historical literature and gain- 
ing correct study methods; encouragement of toler- 
ance and open-mindedness; and ability to see cause 
and effect in historical development. The inculca- 
tion of religious and ethical values, development of 
ability to anticipate the future, and acquaintance 
with the Western heritage, with careers of great 
persons, and with American ideals and institutions 
were each mentioned as specific goals by not more 
than five departments. Other aims, such as develop- 
ing acquaintance with historical bibliography and 
appreciation for a particular State or region of the 
United States, were mentioned by from one to three 
departments. 

Major Objectives 

History departmental objectives indicate that the 
study of history is no longer conceived of—if, indeed, 
it ever was—as something unrelated to the life of 
our day. “A knowledge of history with an applica- 
tion of its lessons,” says one department, “can greatly 
aid the people of the various nations to avoid the 
pitfalls of the past and to achieve greater happiness, 
peace, and prosperity for those living in the present 
or who may live in the future.” 

That history should give the student some com- 
prehension of the ways by which societies have 
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evolved is the second most frequently expressed aim. 
As put by one department: “Emphasis is placed on 
the evolution of society in the broadest aspect— 
social, cuicral, economic, and political.” 

Third in order of frequency of inclusion is the aim 
to help the student to see forces, movements, and 
events in perspective and to provide bases for evalu- 
ation and interpretation. The study of history 
encourages “fan evaluation of historic institutions 
and movements in the light of their injurious or bene- 
ficial effects upon posterity.” “Even for the under- 
graduate student,” states one department, “training 
in the use of historical sources * * * should 
mean the development of the critical faculty, of the 
spirit of inquiry and of open-mindedness in dealing 
with human and social problems, past and present.” 

The inclusion of history in so many curriculums, 
either as a required or a recommended subject, 
indicates the extent to which its value has gained 
acceptance. An independent discipline in its own 
right with membership in both the social sciences 
and the humanities, history has become one of the 
leading “service” courses in college programs of 
study. This role is recognized by a large percentage 
of the history departments that publicize their aims 
in the college catalogs. History “is fundamental to 
the social sciences, and vital to the understanding of 
religion and the appreciation of art, literature, and 
music.” One department announces that it “offers 
instruction which is basic to many specialized fields, 
including education, law, journalism, scientific and 
technical disciplines, public service, and business 
administration.” 

The promotion of good citizenship and the enrich- 
ment of the student’s general culture are also among 
the published aims of history departments. One 
department places first among its five aims that of 
contributing “‘to the culture and development of the 
student.” “History,” says another department, “‘is 
studied as a liberal art for its primary value of train- 
ing toward proper appreciation of human living.” 
A third says that its courses place “special emphasis 
on democracy, citizenship, and social problems.” 
Says a fourth, “history supports that inner freedom 
of choice essential to democracy and to advanced 
civilization.” Without specifically mentioning the 
promotion of good citizenship, several departmental 
statements imply that this is an over-all goal. 
Even so, it may be a matter of some surprise that 
actual listings of this goal give it sixth place, and 
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that only four departments mention acquaintance 
with American ideals and civilization as an objective, 


Other Objectives 


The extent to which history instruction is con 
ceived of as a means of inculcating certain moral of 
religious attitudes depends upon the guiding phi 
losophy of the department or of the college. Ina 
church-related college, for example, the department 
of history seeks, in addition to imparting information, 
“to give the student a proper perspective toward the 
ethical, authentic, and spiritual values of life * * *” 
Possibly of greater significance than the infrequency 
of their listing implies are such aims as: To show 
how history is a stabilizing and unifying influence 
and how it illustrates the principles of continuity 
and change. For man’s “seeming helplessness 
against machines and institutions that he ha 
created,” believes one department, “there is need of 
some great stabilizer of human behaviour. History 
can be that stabilizer.” Moreover, history is “‘neces- 
sary to stabilize the theoretical knowledge acquired 
in other courses,” or to “unify” the student’s knowl 
edge of social science and the humanities. 

Four departments think that history should ac 
quaint the student with the careers of great persons; 
and one each believes that its courses should develop 
appreciation for a particular State or region of the 
United States, should show the influence of geography 
upon history, or show how men have adjusted them- 
selves to environment. 

Although the extent of correlation between de 
partmental aims and actual classroom instruction is 
unknown, this sample of departmental objectives 
may suggest trends of thinking as to the purposes of 
college history instruction. 





Tuition Exchange Agreement 


Witson Co.vecE and Lafayette College have en- 
tered into a tuition exchange agreement to defray 
educational costs for the children of faculty, admin- 
istration, and other employees in the two institutions. 

Daughters of Lafayette personnel, the agreement 
provides, may attend Wilson at an annual reduction 
of $500 from the regular college charge. Sons of 


Wilson personnel will receive the same abatement}. 


from Lafayette’s fees. 
The agreement went into effect in February 1949. 
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Fundamental Education. Three Sections of Funda- 
mental Education—Definition and Program by the 
Secretariat of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 28 p. 
(Bulletin 1948, No. 13). 10 cents. 


Describes UNESCO’s plan for fundamental education. In- 
cludes sections on definition and elements of fundamental educa- 
tion and the organization of fundamental education programs. 
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Non-Government Publications 


College Life and the Mores, by Janet Agnes Kelley. 
New York, N. Y., Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949. 308 p. $3.75. 


An analysis of the college campus as a culture and as a society. 
Discusses the formal and informal college organizations and their 
trends under current postwar conditions and their importance as 
a factor in the solution of the many-sided problems of campus 
life. ‘The chapters are: The Mores and Their Function in Social 
Control; The College as a Culture Matrix; The Culture of the 
Wider Community; Social Structuring: Status, Role, and Pres- 
tige in College Society; The Complex of Interrelations on the 
Campus; The Role of Groups in the Campus Mores; The College 
in Transition. Selected chapter bibliographies and an extensive 
appendix outlining plans and techniques for investigators supple- 
ment the text. 


Equality of Opportunity in College Admissions. 
Albany, N. Y., The University of the State of New 
York, 1949. 15 p. Paper. 


Analyzes the fair educational practices legislation in New York 
State and indicates how it operates. 


Factors Affecting the Admission of High-School 
Seniors to College. A Report for the Committee on 
a Study of Discrimination in College Admissions of 
the American Council on Education, by Elmo Roper. 
Washington 6, D. C. The Council, 1949. 312 p. 
$3.50. Paper. 


Section I deals with the college intentions of high school seniors; 
Section II, with their success or failure in getting into college. 
Summarizes characteristics a high-school senior must possess in 
order to be admitted to a given type of higher education institu- 
tion in the United States; presents findings on the relative im- 
portance of different factors in determining who gets into college 
and who does not. Based upon personal interviews (May 1947) 
with two groups of high school students, (1) 10,000 high-school 
seniors, constituting a representative sample of white high-school 
seniors throughout the country and (2) of 5,000 high-school seniors 
from large cities only. 


How To Improve Your Study Habits, by Samuel 
N. LeCount. Palo Alto, Calif. (Box 558). Pacific 
Books, 1948. 30p. Paper. 25 cents. 


Diagnoses college study weaknesses; suggests how to plan college 
study to get most out of courses; how to take useful lecture notes; 
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preparing for and taking examinations; reading habits; personal 
problems and their effect on studying. 

Review of the Year at Wayne University, 1947-48. 
Detroit 1, Mich., Wayne University, 1948.' 167 p. 
Litho. 


Sifting and Winnowing, A Chapter in the History 
of Academic Freedom at the University of Wisconsin 
by Theodore Herfurth. Madison, University of 
Wisconsin, 1949. 31 p. Paper. 


Story of the struggle for academic freedom at the University 
of Wisconsin and of the memorial tablet in Bascom Hall. 


Standard Bearers of Educational Freedom, by 
Arthur G. Coons. Los Angeles, Calif., Occidental 
College, 1948. 15 p. Paper. 


A discussion of private higher education in America, by the 
president of Occidental College. 


Study, Travel, Work—Abroad Summer 1949, by 
U. S. National Student Association. Madison 5 
(304 N. Park St.), Wis., The Association. 39 p. 
25 cents. 


A compilation of information indicating opportunities for Amer- 
ican students to study, travel, and work abroad in the summer of 
1949. Includes information concerning student and commercial 
ships; passports and visas; opportunities under GI bill; Fulbright 
program and United States Government fellowships. 


Tests and Measurements Applied to Nursing Edu- 
cation, by Hyman Krakower. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1949. 179 p. Proc. Paper. 


Aims to set forth in clear and simple fashion the basic techniques 
involved in formulating tests, giving tests, preparing data 
for presentation, and analyzing data on nursing education. Chap- 
ters are devised to give the student, teacher, and administrator 
in nursing education a thorough understanding and practice of 
techniques and their application. References are given at the 
end of each chapter for those wishing to make further study. 


The Regional Council for Education. Atlanta, Ga., 
The Council, 1948. 15 p. Illus. Paper. 


States purpose, policies, and plans of the council in assisting 
States and institutions and other agencies concerned with higher 
education in their efforts to advance knowledge and improve the 
social and economic level of the southern region. 


The Librarian and the Teacher in General Education: 
A Report of Library-Instructional Activities at 
Stephens College. B. Lamar Johnson and Eloise 
Lindstrom, Ed. Commitiee. Chicago, American 


Library Association, 1948. 69 p. $2.00. 


An account of library-instructional relationships at Stephens 
College with descriptions of library practices, suggestions, and 
ideas useful primarily to schools and colleges in the field of general 
education. Methods have proved effective in getting Stephens 
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College students to increase their reading interests for their 
general education. 


The Place of Psychology in an Ideal University; 
A Report of the University Commission to Advise on 
the Future of Psychology at Harvard. (Alan Gregg, 
chairman). Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1947. 42 p. $1.50. 


Report on the present state and potentialities of psychologyin 
relation to universities by a commission of 12 authorities in psy. 
chology and related fields. Principal topics are: Nature and 
Range of Psychology; Purposes of Psychology in a University; 
Recommendations. 


Public Relations in Colleges For Women, by Harold 
E. Gibson. Jacksonville, Ill., Mid-West Publishing 
Co., 1948. 239 p. 


Deals specifically with public relations problems that confront 
the college for women. Major objectives are: (1) To present 
attitudes of presidents of colleges for women toward a public 
relations program; (2) to survey existing practices regarding 
public relations in women’s colleges; (3) to present outlets for 
the placing of publicity materials about colleges; (4) to make 
suggestions for a more satisfactory public relations program in 
colleges for women. Contains special features, such as: chapters 
on material that newspaper syndicates will accept from colleges; 
reports from editors of leading magazines regarding the material 
they will publish; and chapters on rotogravure sections, picture 
magazines, magazine advertising, and student recruiting. 
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